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which 

have been shown to be successful, cost effective, and exportable, 
considered are such aspects as essential program elements, goals, 
evaluation design, costs, dissemination services, and contact 
information. Among programs described are an individualized adapted 
physical education program for handicapped children, a 
diagnostic-ptescriptive reading program for grades K-3, a high school • 
government course, a humanities program for grades K-6, an 
educational and health program for pregnant students, and a learning 
center approach and prescriptive teaching workfsho^L regarding 
mainstreaming of special education students. Among four appendixes is 
a list of projects funded for- national dissemination m states other 
than New Jersey. (CL) 
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' . . EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS THAT WORK 

VOLUME I: A CATALOGUE OF DEMONSTRATION SITES OF 
SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS DISSEMINATED THROUGH THE 
NEW JERSEY ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT, 
TitLE III, IV-C PROGRAM 



The programs described in this .catalogue have been validated as successful, 
cost-effective, and exportable by the standards and guidelines of the United 
States Qffice of 'Education. Their dissemination is carried out through fund- 
ing from the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Titles 1 1 1 and IV. 

Educational Programs that Work, Volume II will contain descriptions of 
educational programs developed in states other than New Jersey, approved 
by the U.S. Office of Education for national dissemination, and available to 
New Jersey educators. 
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The programs desci^ibed in the 1975-76 edition of 
Educational Prcgrams that Work, Volume I have been success- 
fully developed and field tested by local public schools in 
New Jersey in cooperation with the Department of Education. 
They have heev validated as successful, cost-effective, and 
exportable by 'the standards and guidelines of the United 
gtates Office of Educatxbu. As a result they are funded by , 
the Department of Education to offer dissemination services 
and materials to educatoifl throughout the state. 

n 

\ ' During the coming year educators in every New Jersey 

district will receive invitations to attend worka^hops organized 
by the^ Division of Research, Planning, and Evaluation and the 
Educational Imjprovement Centers at which information about 
these programs and their dissemination services and materials 
will be presented. Information will also be available in 
Interact and at many conferences and conventions for educators ^ 
throughout the year. Additional information will always be 
available from the project staffs, the EIC's, and the Department 
of Education. 

^ I hope that the availability of the materials pre- 
pared by the project staffs and the training and consultation 
that they can provide to district staffs will assist you in 
your efforts to augment your educational programs. 
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FOREWORD 



PROGRAMS THAT WORK AND'T. AND E ' , . 

Under the proposals for a "thorough and efficient" educational sysfem," the State Depart- 
ment of Education in New Jersey is developing a School Approval Process. This proposed 
process is "an education management mpdel which might be described^as participatory 
accountability." This Scho'ol Approval Process places the constitutional responsibility tor a 
thorough and -efficient education on each, individual school district in New Jersey. Each 
district will be setting its educational goals and performing an educational assessment ac- 
cording to gTiidelinesestabrtshed by th"e Department. 

It is anticipated 'that as locaf districts set goals and.'assess achievfirnent levels, "discrep- 
ancies" or gaps between aspirations and achievement will be discovered. As these educa- 
tional discrepancies are discovered by the parents, administrators and teachers of a district, 
they may want to select new programs tc support their'educational improvements. . - 

The State Department of tducation plans to develop four Educational Improvement 
Centers across the state. These ElCXwill serve as depositories of innovative programs and 
practices. Members of local districts will be able to visit these centers and to choose among 
many program ideas. The EIC's will be developing "program libraries' in which information- 
and training materials on innovative programs will be stored. 

' A special set of these programs will include the validated Title Mi programs. Many of 
" these programs have been'developed in New Jersey by local district? who have been guided 
and assisted by the R.and D process which has been developed in the Division of-.Research, 
Planning and Evaluation. This process has involved many hours of dedication, hard work 
and creati'vity by staff members' of l?oth the'State Department and many Jocal.distficts. T'le 
developers of these programs that work must be commended for their innovative contribu- 
tions to educational improvement. We look forward to their leadership as wer proceed to 
support the modernization of educational practices under the constitutionaL-nundate ot a 
"thorough and efficient" education. ■ 

Your comments about, and interest in, these Educational Programs that WorkmW be 
welcomed. -• • ■ 




Gary Gaplpert 

Assistant Commissioner 

Division of Research, Planning, and Evaluation 
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Staff members of the Research and Development unit of the Project Center are responsible 
for-the organization, management, and evaluation of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
•tien Act, Titles III and IV-C program in New Jersey. They may be called eipon for technical 
assistance in the design, field testing, and dissemination of edgcational programs. TKe 
office's telephone numbers are (609) 292-301 0/6036/8454-and (609) 396-5251/5291. 
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Staff members of thg State Facilitator Project are responsible for the dissemination in New 
Jersey of successful educational programs developed in other" states. They may be called 
upon for additronal information regarding out-of-state programs listed in Appendix D. 

Martine Brizius, Manager 
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Arthur Spangenberg 



This manual was prepared by Dorothy S.oper. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This catalogue contains cfescriptions of sixteen educational 'programs d^v.6loped in Ne\y 
Jersey public schools and validated by th'e standards and guidelines of the United States 
Office of Education as successful, cost-effective, and exportable. Of these programs twelve 
are funded for the igTS^^-TG academic year through the Elementary and Secondary'-'Educa- 
tion Act, Titles III a'nd IV to offer complete dissemination services and m^aterials to educa- 
tors v^ho are interested in learn-ing about them, seeing them in operation, ^nd. replicating 
them v^holly or in part in a nev^'site/ An additional four projects v^ill be able to supply 
v^ritten and/or audio-visual materials to Interested parties. The purpose of this catalogue is 
to bring these Nev^ Jersey educational programs thaivvork to the attention of educators and~ 
layprten concerned with educatioh. J * ' 

^ X ^ / , 

A development and dissemination effort in education. The purposes of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, Titles III and IV include the development and dissemination 
- of innovative educational progi^ams.. The New. Jersey Defjartment of Education receives an 
annual appropriation which Ms allocated on a competitive basis to local school giistricts to 
underwrite the development of new programs. .In addition, the department's staff provides 
to the staffs of local districts consultation in planning and field testing innovative programs 
In the development stage, programs receive funding from one to three years v^ith the ex- 
pectation that local Boards of Education willass^unie support of successful programs. 

/ Follov^ing development, the next step is for successful ideas and programs'to be widely 
replicated thus fulfilling the second purpose of the enabling legislation. The dissemination of 
New Jersey programs within the state began in 1972'along^with similar efforts in other 
states. Statewide efforts^ were augmented in 1974 through a national dissemination network 
established by the U.S. Office of Education ih^^ugh ESEA, Title III, Section 306 funding. 
This means that New Jersey educators now have the opportunity to make use of successful 
development efforts from throughout the nation. Educational Programs that Work, Volume 
II contains descriptions of: programs from other states v^hose materials and services are 
available to New Jersey educators. ^ ^ ' . 

Both statewide and national dissemination efforts are bLsed upon a consumer protection 
policy which assures potential users that these programs Jj^ve improved'' students' learning 
and/or attitudes towarc i themselves or school. To be eligible for dissemination each New 
Jersey program must be validated as expjained above. Fo; national dissemination, programs 
must be endorsed by the Dissemination* Review Panel of the U^S. Office of Education. ^ ' 

To "date twenty-one New Jersey programs have'been validated. Th-ese programs are 
listed in Appendix A. Approxjmately one hundred programs^ have been endorsed for na- 
tional dissemination including" eleven -Nev^ Jersey programs. Of these programs, approxi- 
mately sixty are funded for disserriination in 1975-76.- Appen^dix B lists the New Jersey 
programs approved for national dissemination and Appendix D lists out-of-state programs- 
funded for national dissemination, in the current.year. 



Dissemination formats and approach. For the Utw Jersey projects three basic dissemi- 
nation formats are lised. The most common is the establishment of a successful .program s 
originating district as a demonstration site where interested persons may see the program m 
•operation, examine its materials, and receive training in its implementation. The cost c^^^^^^^^^ 
dLminalion effort is supported by ESEA, Titles I I and '^-There i^ no cha^e to th^^ a^^^^^ 
of districts who receive these training and consultation services but the adoptt»g districts are. 
responsible for the costs incurred by their own staffs to take the training and implemenUhe 
program. To be eligible for training potential adopter districts must give evidence of their- 
intent to use the training and willingness to respond to questionnaires^about the use and 
mpact of the t^rogram. The written and-audio-visual materials of the validated programs are 
Sable at cost. These dissemination services and materials are described fully m this, 
catalogue. . - ^ 

At this writing three validated programs are affiliated with New Jersey colleges. The 
training offered by one is accredjted by two colleges. The curriculum content of two others 
s nduded in courses in several colleges. In addition, most projects include Prac -cum anj 
Hpnt teachers in their work during their development" and.dissemination years.Jn these 
ways ?Jform\tTo^ educational programs is b.ing made available to persons^ 

receiving undergraduate and graduate training in education. _ ^ . 

' Fmally in some cases,' program materials are appropriate for commercial/publication 
under copyright to the originating district's Board of Education and Dnder terms and condi- 
tions approved by the New Jersey Commissioner of Education. Royalities accrue to the 
S Board of E^cation and may be used for continued development efforts. A portion of 
one program follows this format. Staffs of otner programs are seeking commercial pub- 
lishers. ' . " , - - - 

A complete discussion of the statewide dissemination program ,)yill be found^in Rath- 
waJs toTuccess, A- Manual for the Dissemination of Successful Educational Programs 
rsT/whichTtailable u^pon request from the DivisioK of Research, Planning, and .Evalua-^ 

tion. ^ . 

In its first year the dissemination effort on behalf of out-of;State programs focused .on 
bringU in o New Jersey project staffs from other states to give orientation workshops and 
"e'turning to Vovlie. tJaining and follow-up consultation .^-^^^ f J^es 
commitment to implement the programs. There is no charge to adoptei* districts tor tnese 
oSatS training, and consultation services. Materials are available either free or at cost 
. from the project staffs. ' , . 

■ In the current year^^he dissemination of both New Jersey and out-of-state projects will 
^con inue as before while emphasizing the establishment of training capabilities among the 
' staff of the Educational Improvement Centers that, in turn, will provide long-term dissemi- 
natbn Poinil fo? successful programs. This effort will supplement the previous close 
■ wo k ng Sonship'between the Educational Improvement Centers and the s atewide and 
nat onal dissemination efforts the Division of Research, Planning, and Evaluation. 




xi 



' Special acknowledgement must^be made of the extent to which the Union Township 
Board of Education has made its facilities available to the Department of Education for 
workshops and conferences to foster this dissemination pjogram. Their cooperation has 
been invaluable. 

Dissemination Impact 

During the three^\ears of the statewide dissemination program sixty percent ^of the New 
Jersey districts as well as many nonpublic schools have either purchased the materials of the 
New Jersey projects and/or implemented one or more of the programs. Approximately 
90^000 students throughout the state have received instruction m at least one of the val- 
idated programs as a result of their continuing use in the originating districts and their 
implementation in adopter sites. After one year of, national dissemination New Jersey' pro- 
jects are being implemented in twenty-five states othV than New Jersey. 

Projects from Ohio, Minnesota, Utah, Missouri an\j Alabama were introduced to New 
Jersey educators during the past year. Currently approximately thirty New Jersey districts 
plan to implement one of these projects. It is anticipated that some of these districts will, in 
turn, become demonstration sites so that these projects will become availably for continued 
dissemination within the state.- 

Evaluation reports of both the statewide and national dissemination efforts are available 
upon request from the Division of Research, Planning, and Evaluation. 
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SECTION I- SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIONAL PRO.GRAIVIS WHOSE STAFFS 
OFFER COMPLETE DISSEMINATION SERVICES 
AND MATERIALS TO INTERESTED EDUCATORS 
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Resource materials produced by validated New Jersey 
programs and available to interested educators. 
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Academic Advancement Program: Mathematics 



Morristown, New Jersey 

OVERVIEW 

The Academic Advancement Program: Mathematics is an individualized instructional pro- 
gram for grades six through eight th^t can be used for remediation in grades nine through 
eleven. On the basis of diagnostic tests, students' mastery of basic mathematic skills is 
determined. Using this informati(5n, teachers introduce students to nev/ mathematic skills 
and concepts v^hich reflect their developmental levels. As students learn nev/ information, 
they progress to more difficult v^ork. Instruction's individualized. Students move through 
the v^ork at a rate commensurate v^ith 'their developmental level. 

The materials used in the program are commercial textbook materials and consumables 
reassembled into skill sequences. The materials are broad enough in scope to meet the needs 
of a wide range of student abilities. Hov^ever, it is an open program which is designed to be 
adapted to the needs of the particular pop^jlation it serves by either adding to or changing 
the commercial materials used or including teacher developed materials. 

AAP: Mathematics serves 217 students of all developmental levels in the Frelihghuysen 
-Junior School and 160 students v^ho require compensatory instruction in the ninth through 
eleventh grades of the Morristovi^n Hrgh School. The program v^as developed to accotnmo- 
date the v^ide range of developmental levels among students in the Morris School District 
that resulted from the merger in 1972 of tv^o previously separate districts to achieve racial 
integration. ^ 

To complement this program of individualized instruction, teachers have developed a 
record keeping system and several styles of room arrangement", v^hich give students privacy 
for independent v^oi k and free teachers for the primary task of instruction. 

ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF THE PFlOGRAM: 

The program's replication in another site is defined by use of the mathematics skill develop- 
ment sequence in'^at least one grade for. individualized instruction on a diagnostic-pre- 
scriptive basis. , 

GOALS, EVALUATION DESIGN, AND RESULTS ^ 
Goai#1 

To increase the average learning rate in mathematics of at least 60%, of the participants by at 
least 25%. " 
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The Stanford Achievement Test: Intermediate II Level, 1964 Edition, forms X and Y 
were used to measure achievement of the goal. A total seore was determined by averaging 
the grade level ccores from three subtests: Arithmetic Computation, A'-ithmetic Cotlcepts 
and. Arithmetic Applications. Each of these subtests has a range from 2.0 to 12.9 in grade 
level norms. 

The n-ete as used as a baseline to establish an average learning rate by dividing the 
grade level score by the number of months of school instruction beyond kmdergarten An 
expected score at post-test time was calculated by increasing the average learning rate by 
25% as prescribed by tiie goal. The per cent of the participants in grades 7 through iz 
exceeding the expected score was,67%. 

Goal #2 

To show that learning in mathematjcs for junior high school students is not adversely 
effected when classroom, units are changed from homogeneous group instruction units to 
individualized instruction in heterogenous units. 

The Iowa Tests of Basic Sl^ills (1971 edition) are used in the district-wide testing 
program. There are two subtests (Mathematics Concepts and Mathematics Problem.Solving); 
a totat mathematics score is reported. ^ 



All sixth and sevehth g.rade students in 'the'Freli'nghuysen'Schobr w arid' 
Rosttested with the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. The AAP group and. control group are not 
significantly different on the pretest or posttest'at either grade level. ^ 



COSTS 



The bulk of the ESEA, Title til development grant from 1972 through 1975 was used for 
staff and curriculum development. Replication costs will vary with the staff and curriculum 
resources of potential consumer districts. Provision must be made for the preparation of 
instructional materials prior to the beginning of the school year. The cost of the initial 
acquisition of materials may be as much as $10.00 per student. Most districts, however, will 
be able to use many materials that are already on hand. New purchases may be provided for 
through a reallocation of current expenditures. 

DISSEMINATION SERVICES AND MATERIALS . 

The project has been funded by ESEA, Title III to offer visitation opportunities and dis- 
semination materials and training services to interested educators. A brochure describing the 
project is available free of charge. The following materials are available free of charge or at 
cost as designated. • 

Final Project Report Free of Charge 

Price to be determined 
Price to be determined 

The project staff will offer training sessions to the staffs of districts that sign a commit- 
ment to replicate the'program's essential elements. There is no charge /or the services of the 
projept staff. Consumer districts are responsible for costs incurred by their::.staffs for training 
and the installation of the program. 

, Inquiries about the project and its dissemination plan should be made to the project 
director. Project materials should be ordered from the project director. 

CONTACT PERSON 

Joseph H. Dempsey, Project Director 

Morris Public Schools '"'^ ■ , 

Morristown High School 
50 Early Street 

Morristown, New jersey 07960 
(201) 539-8400, Ext. 421 
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Replication Manual for the 
Classroom Teacher 

Administrator's Guide 



Project ACTIVE: 
All Children Totally Involved in Exercising 

Oakhurst, New Jersey 

OVERVIEW 

Proiect ACTIVE is designed to meet the widespread need f^individualized physical activity 
programffo han^^ children. The project scaff trains teachers of special education, 

ohysS education, and recreation to prescribe individualized activities for c d ran from 
prekindergarten thmugh grade 12, evidencing low motor ability low physical v-tality, men- 
talretardation/learning disabilities, postural abnormalities, nutritional deficiencies, breath- 
ing problems, motor disabilities/limitations, or visual/auditory problems. 

Teacher training programs have been conducted in New Jersey for three years for 
approximately 500 educators. As ^ result seventy-six districts^ and fourteenpr^vate school 
now us^tHe program with approximately. 10,000 students. TFTTprogram. is mctuded in 
courses of five New Jersey teacher training institutions. 

In 1974 the competency based "teacher training program .and the^otor activity program 
were endorsed by the Dissemination, Review Panel of the U.S. Office o Education for 
national dissemination. During the 1974-75 academic year districts in five other states made 
commitments to take the training apd install the motor activity program. 

ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF THE PROGRAM 

A replication of Project ACTIVE is defined by the following instructional Requirements and 
iqiplementation options. " ■ • . ' 

Instructional requirements: . -two classes per school 

H ^ sixty minutes of insfuction per week 

• sixteen weeks per year 

• utilization of the individualized/personalized 

' . ACTIVE learning process 



Implementation may b6"in any 'one 
or a combination of these areas: 



GOALS, EVALUATION DESIGNS, AND RESULTS 

Goal#l ■ . ^ 

All public/private school physical educators, special educators and recreators participating in 
the training program will demonstrate proficiency in providing individualized physical edu- 
cation programs for handicapped children in their respective schools. The minimum level of 
performance v^ill be the demonstration of the .ability to perform 80% of the competencies 
(20 of 25) listed in the Teacher Performance Chart. 

Eighty of the teachers irained in 1973-1974 v^ere praand posttested by project staff on 
the locally developed Teacher Cognitive-Psychomotor Test The teachers' demonstration of 
LV^enty out of tv^enty-five competencies v^as the standar;d of success. All eighty teachers 
achieved the 80% level of mastery on the tv^enty-five competencies. Therefore Goal #1 v^as 
achieved above expectation. It can be concluded that the training activities were successful 
in producing demonstrable skills in the participants. 

Goal #2 _ 

Students v^ith motor response problems, or handicapping conditions, v/ho are prescribed 
motor activity programs commensurate v^ith their individual needs for a minimum of sixty 
minutes per week will achieve motor performance scores significantly superior to students 
who participate in traditional physical education, plus classroom activities, or solely class- 
room activities during comparable time periods, [Note: Handicapping conditions are defined 
as mental retardation (educable), perceptual impairment, neurological impairm'ent, or emo- 
tional disturbance.] Traditional physical education is defined as participation iri individual, 
dual, or group games which do not consider the needs of each child. 

Evaluation'Design , 

Three research . studies were conductea. The subjects in the experimental groups were 
matched on the basis of age, sex and pre-test Motor Ability Indexes. (Note: The jersey City 
group was not matched.) Both the experimental and control groups were pre- and post- 
tested over a six-month period of time via the Township of Otean Motor Ability Test. Data 
were analyzed by t-tests and Analysis of Covariance. This evaluation effort 'Was conducted in 
1973-74. 

Evaluation Results 

• T-test for Matched Groups, significant at the 0.05 level, one-tailed (Twp. of Ocean) 

• Wilcoxon Matched-Pairs Signed-Rank Test, .significant at the 0.05 level, one-tailed 
(Asbury Park) 

• Analysis of Covariance, significant at the 0 05 level, one-tailed, two separate studies, 
male and female (Jersey City) 
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Under the experimental conditions that existed, it was concluded that: 



Physical education activities prescribed on the basis of individual needs will improve 
the motor ability performance of students evidencing low motor ability, mental re- 
tardation, neurological impairment, perceptual impairment, or emotional disturbance. 

Physical education activities prescribed on the basis of individual needs will improve 
the gross body coordination, balance/postural orientation, eye/hand coordination, eye/ 
hand accuracy, and eye/foot accuracy of students evidencing low motor ability. 

Physical education activities prescribed on the ba-^is of individual needs will improve 
the gross body coordination, balance/postural orientation, and eye/foot accuracy of 
students evidencing mental retardation, neurological impairment, perceptual impair- 
ment, or emotional disturbances. 
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Goal #3 

Students with.handicapping conditions who are prescribed physical activity programs com- 
mensurate with their needs for a minimum of two, thirty-minute or three, twenty-mmute 
periods per week will achieve psychomotor performance scores significantly superior to 
students who participate in traditional physical education, plus classroom activities or solely 
classroom activities. 

Evaluation Design 

All subjects were matched on the basis of age, sex, handicapping condition and pre-test 
scores. Both experimental and control groups were pre and post Jested over a four to 
six-moi.th period. The Wilcoxon Matched-Pairs Signed-Rank Test, a non-parametric statisti- 
cal technique, was applied to the data in each of the nine. studies. The .05 level (one-tailed) 
was selected to determine significance. This evaluation effort was conducted in 1974-75. 

Evaluation Results 



• Four of the five physical fitness studies were significant at or beyond the 0.01 level in 
favor of individualized instruction. (In the fifth study, a T of "8" or less was needed 

' for significance; the T-value attained was "9.") 

• The two nutritional studies supported the value of individualized instructionrat, or 
beyond, the 0.01 level. (The same data were analyzed twice - in terms of body weight 
and borie structure.) 

• The two posture studies wer( significant at, or beyond, the 0.01 level in favor of. 
individualized instruction. 

• The breathing problems study was significant beyond the 0.01 level in favor of individ- 
ualized instruction. 

Thus, nine of the ten analyses revealed that individualized instruction was superior to 
group instruction in the attainment of psychomotor skill development. 

COSTS 

The project's development and training costs were funded through an ESEA, Title fll grant. 

Teacher training sites and pupils for the practicum experiences have been provided by 
institutions of higher learning and public and private agencies. Districts implementing the 
■program- recdve alHest-d^FeetionSy^est formST ^nd..^^ 

menting districts are required to purchase piogram suppli.es (maximum of $250.00) and 
manuals prepared by the project staff. 
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DISSEMINATION SERVICES AND MATERIALS 

A brochure which describes the project and a report on the project's evaluation may be 
obtained free of charge from the project director. Visitation opportunities are also available 
to educators who wish to see the program in operation. 

In New jersey the project staff will continue to offer both the complete forty-hour 
workshop and the mini-workshops on two or three topics several times and in several 
locations throughout the state beginning in January, 1976. In stajes other than New Jersey 
both types of workshops will also be available. To be eli,?ible for these workshops partici- 
pants must agree to implement the program and furnish the project director with test data. 
The project staff will offer consultation to persons trained inciuding help with the prepara- 
tion of prescriptions and the analysis of test data. There is no charge for the services of the 
project staff. Consumer districts are responsible for costs incurred by their staffs for training 
and the installation of the program. 

The project staff has prepared the follo\\?1pg materials which may be purchased at cost. 
— ehecksn3rW<?hase-ordm-sh<rakH?e-iTrade-^ 

and accompany orders for materials. Orders should be mailed to the project director. 
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$7.50 

Price to be determined 
Price to be determined 



Development and Adapted Physical Education: 
A Competency-Based Teacher Training Manual 

Breathing Problems ^ / 

Test, assessment, prescription and evaluation 
procedures for teachers 

Motor Disabilities/Limitations 
Test, assessment, prescription and evaluation 
procedures; student and teacher learning 
experiences, re5ource tasks and activities 
for teachers . ' 

Low Motor Ability 

An individualized program for ennancing low 
motor/perceptual motor performance 
(186 pages) 

Low Physical Vitality 

TesL assessment^ prescription and evaluation 
proceduijes; resource tasks and activities for 
teachers 

Nutritional Deficiencies 
^ , Iest,.ass.essment,. prescription. and,evaluatiQn 
procedures; resource tasks and activities for 
teachers ^ 

Postural Abnormalities 
Test, assessment, prescription, and evaluation 
procedures;/esource tasks and activities for 
teachers 

Filrnj&trip-tape: ^'Competency-Based Teacher 
Training Program'' 

Filmsfrip-tape:'"lndividualized-Personalized . 
Teaching" 

Inquiries about the project and its dissemination services and materials should be addressed 
to the project director. 

CGNTACT PERSON . \ 

Dr. Thomas M.Vodold, Project Director ' . 

Supervisor of Health, Physical Education & Driver Education 
Township of Ocean School District 

Dow Avenue r . ^ 

Oakhurst, New Jersey 07755 

(201) 229-4100, Extension 260 ^ ' 
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$6.00 

Price to be determined 

Price to be determined, 

Prive to be determined 

$5.50 
$5.50 . 
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Dafe Avenue Project 



Paterson, New Jersey 

OVERVIEW 

The Dale Avenue Project is a comprehensive developmental skills hierarchy for early child- 
hood educV.ion, prekindergarten through third grade. The skills are written as performance 
objectives, sequentially ordered, in listening, naming, observing, speakmg, perceptual motor 
skills v/riting and motor skills, classification, mathematics, encoding-decodmg, and 5^ria- 
tion On entering the Di\e Avenue School each student is gjven diagnostic tests to assess the 
level of his or her skill development. As a result of the testing the teachers know the level of 
each student's ability in the ten skill areas. Students work on one skill at a time in each area 
.of the Performance Objectives. They are taught in small or large groups, or individually, 
depending upon need. They begin learning a hew skill in each area only after mastering the 
previous one. As students move from one grade to the next, their skill mastery record moves 
with them. Teachers can therefore maintain the continuity of the curriculum s develop- 
mental sequence for a five year period of time. 

The developmental skills of the Dale Avenue PerfoFmance Objectives can be taught with 
virtually any curriculum materials. For example, skills in listening, speaking naming, and 
observing can be taught in social studies lessons about community helpers Students may 
learn seriation and mathematics skills while running a grocery store in the classroom. Class- 
ification skills may be developed in science lessons. And the encoding-decoding skills can be 
incorporated into a standard reading program. Teachers develop lessons to teach specific 
skills and vary the activities as students master the skills that they are working on and move 
onto more difficult ones. 

In addition, the Dale Avenue curriculum includes a reading program which folds to- 
gether all of the Performance Objective skill areas. For the first forty-five minutes of each 
day students work in homogeneous groups on specific skills in any area m which they need 
special teaching or reinforcement. This program f)revents students from incurring develop- 
mental lags in any skill area which, in turn, would haijiper their reading abilities. 

The parents of the Dale Avenue School's students haVe a strong organization. They 
volunteer to be teacher aides, work in the library, conduct guests throug¥the school, and 
"inform the community about the program. During the program s developmental period, a 
. Parent Coordinator. was a salaried member of the development staff. 

The development of the Dale Avenue Project was funded from l"970 through 1973 by 
the New Jsrsev Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title 111 program. In 1973 the 
project was endorsed for national dissemii^tion by the Dissemination Review Panel- of the 
United States Ortice of Education.This program was developed with an urban population, 
but during two years of dissemination, 1973-74 and 1974-75, has^een implemented in 
districts of widely varying characteristics including rural and suburban both in New jersey 
and other states. " ' 
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ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF THE PROGRAM 



The program's replication in another site is defined by 1) use of the D^ale Avenue Perform- ^ 
ance Objectives as a pre and post diagnostic test of student skill dev.elopment, 2) use of the 
Performance Objectives as the basis of students' curriculum through the third grade, 3) the 
forty-five minute per day reading program, and 4) the parent program.^ 

GOAL, EVALUATION DESIGN, AND RESULTS 

Goal " , 

To bring the average acade/nic performance, including I.Q., of urban, educationally disad- 
vantaged students up to the national norm and maintain this gain for three years. 

Evaluation Design-^^ , 

A random sample of students in the prekindergarten classes of 1969:70 . and 197^^^ 
the experimental group. Their progress through the Performance Objectives v^as evaluated 
during the three years of the project's ESEA, Title 1 1 1 developmental grant. There were four 
control groups for the experimental classes at each grade level and during each year of the 
project's development. At each grade level tv/o of the control groups v^erefrom education- 
ally disadvantaged populations and vtv^o, were from educationally advantaged populations. 
The scores' of the experimental and control groups on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
(PPVT) were compared for each year of the project's devetopment. In addition, the skill 
level of the experimental group was measured on the Stanford Achievement Test and the 
Performance Objectives them^selves. . 

Evaluation Results 

The test data indicated that the Dale. Avenue students made significant gains in their I.Q. 
measures from entrance i,nto prekindergarten, when the mean I.Q. v/as in the low eighties, 
through kindergarten and then maintained LQ.'s at the national norm through the first and 
second grades. Although the project's development concluded in 1972-73, measures of a 
random sample of students on the PPVT were takers in 1973-74 and 1974-75 to ascertain 
students' progress. The testing showed that the mean I.Q. , of the second and third grade 
students remained at the national norm^ ^ 

The test data also indicated that the Dale Avenue students did not attain I.Q. scores as 
high as those of the educationally advantaged control groups. Significant differences in favor 
of the bale Avenue students^^owever^^r^JpUDiiJie^ and the . 

. educationally disadvantaged control groups in the same grades. 

V, 

The results of the Stanford Achievement Tests showed that the first and second grades 
in the Dale Avenue School were performing. at grade level in reading and mathematics. Their 
mean scores in the Performance Objectives showed gains in the skill areas of listenmg, 
naming, speaking, writing and motor skills, classification, mathematics, encodlng-decodmg, 
and seriation. By , the end of the second grade students were able to per orm all of the 
perceptual motor skills. 
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Continued testing in 1 973-74- and 1 974-75 with the Stanford Achievement Tests showed 
that students in the third grade were at the national norm m reading and mathematics and 
also that'in 1974-75 the fourth grade students who had foJiowed the Performance Objec- 
tives for their first five years in school maintained reading and mathematics scores at the 
national norm. It should be noted thM the fourth grade students were dispersed among 
schools throughout Paterson and followed a variety gf educational programs. 



COSTS . 



The major portion of the ESEA,' Title ill development grant for ihis project covered the 
salaries of the developmental staff including two full time testers and the Parent Coordinator. 

' The cost of replicating the program is basically that of staff training, follow-up super- 
vision and evaluation. Provision must be made for the continuing help, encouragement, and 
suDDort of staff. After the initial startup investment for staff training, the program s main- 
tenance cost should not require an increase in the current operating expenses ot most 
d strictl So'me districts may find that the^use of the Performance Objectives w. I reduce the 
stu^ts' nied fbr remediation. ThisjrrEum;-s1iOuld decrea^operatrng^endttares. . 

DISSEIVMNATION iVIATERIALS AND SERVICES . 

The Dale Avenue School has been funded by the ESEA Title '.V^'.^trtrthe staff 
where Visitors may see the program in action, examine its materials, and talk to the statt 
One div 6er week is set aside for visitors. Limited visitation opportunities are also available 
fn thrPlainfieMd and Treriton public schools. Complete information about visitation oppor- 
tunities may be obtained from the project director. 

The overview brochure which describes the project is available free of charge A 28/2 
minute c^o fhm, narrated by Gary Merrill, entitled "What comes after ten, Tasha? ,g.ves a 
v'ual description'of the project Ja action and may be borrowe free o c -gj 
nroiect The film may also bepborrowed for one week from the N.J. State Museum tilm 
lending library West State Street, Trenton, N.J. 08625- To use the museum's services one 
Sd request aVpecial card to submit the order. This is available from the m'useum which 
given this film #12082. 

• For 'educators who sign a commitment to replicate the program, the D^^^Avenue 
Project staff offers a 2'/2 day training program plus follow-up consultation.^Thtre is no 
cha g^^^^^^^^^ services. To be eligible for training a district must show evidence of 

ntent o use the information and willingness to answer questionnaires to evf ^he use 

Lnd Luits Qf the progr^^^^^^^ Inquiries about training should be sent to the 

project director. , " - ' ' • 
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The following materials were prepared by the project staff and are available at cost. 



Dale Avinue Performance Ob- 
jectives Manual (68 pgs.] and 
Teacher's Guide (72 pgs.) (sold 
only as a unit) ^ 


$8.00 
for 
both 


Manual on Special Area Perfon r 
ance Objectives — Art, Home 
Economics, Music and Physiv.a'« 
Education (72 pgs.) 


s 2.50 


1^ 

Learning Activitin f or the Dale 
Avenue Performance Objec- 
tives (267 5" X 8" cards boxed 
for easy reference.) 


15.00 


Test Manual to Accompany the 
Performance Objectives 

(116 pgs.) 


3.50 


Record Book for Recording 
individual Student Progress 

(36 pgs.) 


1.50 


Administrator's Guide (88 pgs.) 


3.50 


Final Project Report (96 pgs.) 

1 


2.50 




Checks or purchase order^ should be made payable to: 
Educational Improvement Center - South and mailed with an order for materials to: The 
Dale Avenue Project, c/o Project Center, Division of Research,/lanning, and Evaluation, 
Department of Education, 225 West State Street, Trenton, N.J. 08625. . " 



CONTACT PERSONS 

Helen Hanson, Director 
The Dale /^venue Title III Project 
Dale Avenue School 
21 Dale Avenue 
' Paterson, New Jersey 07505 
(201) 271-3375 



Joseph Di Gangi, Principal 
Dale Avenue School 
21 Dale Avenue 
Paterson, New Jersey 07505 
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Glassboro's Right to Read Program 

Glassboro, New Jersey 

OVERVIEW , . ^ 

the . project staff has developed a reading program for kindergarten through grade three th(t 
is used in two elementary schools whose approximately 75P students are 82% White and 
18% Black, During 1972-73 and 1973-74 the reading instructional levels of these, children 
were raised an average of 1,5 years per eight month instructional period. The development 
of this program; began in 1971-72 and was carried out through a Right to /?ec7£/ grant from 
the United States Office of Education from 1972 to 1974. ' 

This Right to '/?ec7^ program has two essential elements. The first is'a comprehensive 
assessment pf student reading competencies, staff capabilities in the teaching of reading, and 
parental interest in reading programs. On the basis of this assessment, a program of statt 
development, reading instruction, and parental and community support is drawn up and put 
' into operati6n. Both the assessment and program development are the responsibihty of a 
Local Unit Task Force appointed by the superintendent atid comprised of district statt 
members and community representatives. 

Upon entering the program each child 
receives a teacher administered diagnostic bat- 
tery of reading tests. Teachers use the test 
results to ascert?fiin each child's instructional 
reading level according to an array of reading 
skills for kindergarten through^ grade three. 
Teachers thf^n -write individual instructional 
sequences for each child which they follow^ 
cither « on a one-to-one basis or with small 
groups of children who are at the same devel- 
opmental Stage. Each child progresses at an 
appropriate rate for his develop'hental level; 

^ . Staff memlbers inaugurated this.program 

'and carry it out on the strength of a staff 
development program directed by t-.e Read- 
ing Coordinator, Among the topics covered 
are the development of instructional materials 
and classrdom management procedures which 
complement the individualization of reading 
instruction. 
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As a result of community interest in the program an organization of parenrvolunteers 
has been formed. Members volunteer to serve as classroom aides and reading tutors. 

In 1974 this project was endorsed for national dissemination by the Dissemination 
Review Panel of the U.S. Office of Education. The project's dissemination in New Jersey is 
part of the total state Ri^l.l to Read effort of the Division of Curriculum and Instruction, 
Department of Education. The project staff can accommodate a limited amount of dissem- 
ination work in states other than New Jersey. 

GOAL, E\ UATION DESIGN, AND RESULTS 
Goal 

A growth rate of 1.5 years in reading achievement during an eight month instructional 
period will result from the placement of each child at his or her instructional level of reading 
and individualized teaching of reading at that level. 

This program involves all teachers and all children in the primary unit, i.e. Academy 
Street School and J. Harvey Rodgers School. It was an experiment without a control group. 
Both schools are K-3. Approximately 750 children and 25 teachers in two schools have been 
-tiTTOtved"TTrttTe'program. Schools are ungraded levels K-3. 

Children were given pre and posttests to assess individual gains, identify 'average gain 
levels, and describe growth among groups in the two schools. For the 1972-73 school year, 
The Classroom Reading Inventory, published by the William Brown Company of Dubuque, 
Iowa was used. The testing yielded the primary finding that in 1972-1973 there was an 
average gain of 2.14 years among children of all reading levels. Students, therefore, exceeded 
the goal. ^ 

In the pru^fdm's second year, 1973-74, a decision was made to change from The Class- 
room Inventory to the Houghton-Mifflin Informal Reading Inventory for the evaluation, 
because the Houghton-Mifflin IRI instructional level findings are more compatible with the 
array of skills design used by the project. The instrument was unavailable for pretesting in 
1972. Pretesting with this instrument occured in September, 1973 and posttesting in April, 
1974. The average gain across all instructional levels was 1.52 years. Thus in both'develop- 
ment years the program achieved its goal. 

COSTS 

The bulk of the development grant was used for staff training. Replication costs will be 
primarily those of staff development. Provision must be made for on-going staff supervision 
and support. Costs for materials shojjld be covered through a reallocation of current expend- 
itures/and shoufd not increase current budget levels. 




DISSEMINATION SERVICES AND MATERIALS 

The Glassboro public schools have been funde4 by ESEA, Title III as a demonstration site 
where visitors may see the program in operation and talk to participating staff. Requests for 
a visit and/or a program brochure should be nnadeJnjwritingjto^the_Readm 
The project-stef^^ -has prepared the-follo-wTrTg materials which will be available in the fall, 
\975 at cost Checks or purchase orders should 6e made out to the Glassboro Board of 
Education.and accompany an order for materials. Order forms are available from the project 

staff. " . A 

Filrastrip-Tape: "Every Child Has the Right to Read: An 
Overview of the GIfissboro Right to Read Project" 

Program Planning Guide: The Glassboro Right to Read 
Project c ' . 

Program Implementation Guide: The Glassboro Right to 
Read Project 

Parent and Community Manual 

"The project staff is available to New jerbey districts that are part of the state Right to 
Read program for the following workshops: 

I Project Overview: Glassboro Right to Read Program 

H Developing the Plan for a Right to Read Programs The Glassboro Experience 
(offered in two parts) 

III Reading Skills Array: K-6 

IV Use of the Diagnostic Battery to Assess Student ^kiTI Level in Reading and Read- 
ing Related Skills: K-6 . / 

V Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching: Planning M^teifials and Classroom Organization 
'VI Role of "Paraprofessionals: The Glassboro Experience 
I VII Record Keeping \ 

1 There is no charge for the training services of the project staff. The project staff is 
Available on a limited basis to work with districts in states other than New Jersey who make 
S ciommltment to replicate the entire program and evaluate its implementation. For further 
ijiformation about the project and its dissemination materials and services please contact the 
{Reading Coordinator. 

CONTACT PERSONS 

hjicholas Mitcho - S°'?''^r'''Tlnr 

director of Adult and Continuing Education Reading Coord nator 

Glassboro PublicSchools ' ^.f tRn78 

No^th Delsea Drive ' 

diassboro, New Jersey 08028 (609) 881-6366 
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indLvlduaUzed^langtfageT^rtsT 

Diagnosis; Prescription and Evaluation 

Weehawken, New Jersey 



OVERVIEW 



Authorities'in the language arts agree that educators need to develop more effective meth- 
ods of analyzing students' writing, and to prescribe and apply individualized instructional 
techniques to teach greater writing facility. This project was designed to meet this critical 
need. The project's rationale is that linguistics, the study of language, provides knowledge 
which can be translated into techniques for improving selected aspects of writing instruc- 
tion. These technique's can be blended with a language-e;<perience approach, so that the 
language, feelings, and ideas of students can be used to promote motivation, precision, and 
control." Furthermore, sgch instruction uses writing activities in all parts of the curriculum 
and can be organized within a diagnostic-teaching framework. Teachers and students can 
thus have continuous diagnosis of the writing needs, prescription of relevant methodology, 
and evaluation of results. . ■ 

The project staff has devised a method for teachers, grades 1-12, to analyze students' 
writing, and guidelines, procedures, strategies, and specific examples of how to teaph writ- 
ing. The teaching methodology also includes ways for teachers to develop and reinforce 
other language arts skills. The approach is basically one of discovery. It can be used with 
either graded or non-graded classes. It can be employed with almost any kind of classroom 
. organization. 

Students' writing development is traced by three samples, taken at three intervals during 
the year. The evaluation of the samples -is based on criteria suggested by language arts 
experimentation and the Weehawken teachers. The evaluation pinpoints each student's cur- 
rent strengths and needs. Writing instruction is related to speaking, listening, and reading 
activities, as well as to the student's ideas and feelings^. , 

The program is used in grades 1 to 12 throughout the Weehawken public schools. The 
student population is highly mobile and includes many students for whom English !s a 
second language. The program's methods and materials were developed cooperatively by the 
project staff, Weehawken administrators., and faculty members, and the students themselves. 
In Weehawken the program has completely replaced writing workbooks and textbooks. As a 
result, it may be fully integrated into any curriculum. The program is fully explained and 
illustrated with examples in a teacher's manual. No additional reference materials are 
required. ■ , 

in 1974 the project was endorsed by the Dissemination Review Panel of the United 
States Office of Education for natipnal dissemination. As a result of two years of dissemina- 
tfon this program is currently used by many districts in New Jersey and some in other states. 
' Adopter districts serve rural, suburban and urban populations. 
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ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF THE PROGRAM 

The program's replication in another site is defined by 1) diagnosis of students' writing 
needs, 2) establishing in priority order local objectives for students writing 3) prescriptive_ 
teaching according to the techniques d-'.scribed in the program's manual 4 evaluation of 
students' progress, and 5) using the writing program in content and skill areas such as 
science, reading, etc. 

GOAL, EVALUATION DESIGN, AND RESULTS 

Goal ■ 

Students will learn to write syntactically more sophisticated and longer sentences as a result 
of the Weehawken system of diagnosis, prescription and evaluation. 

The evaluation procedure' was based on a statistical evaluation of random samples of 
papers written eight months apart by Weehawken studelits in grades 3 and 6 Th's part of 
the evaluation was compared to that of control groups in a nearby district Farther an 
evaluation was also made of continuing Weehawken students in grades 4 and 7 The evalua- 
tion was made according to eleven criteria selected from research and teachers' diagnoses. 

' Five criteria were adapted from the work of Dr. Kellog Hunt of Florida State 
a nationally known expert in language arts research, wno nas shown how the syjna>c in 
children's writing changes with maturation. The remaining criteria came from the Weehaw- 
ken teacheTs themselves who were using the compositions for their own diagnoses of the 
student's sirengths and needs i.n writing. These criteria represented what the teachers consid- 
ered to be the major needs of the Weehawken students as a -A^hole. 

The evaluation showed that the Weehawken students learned to write longer, richer and 
more varied sentences. A simple or complex sentence, or an independent clause inside a 
Tr^pound sentence, is what Dr. Hunt calls a "T-unit': or •'thought-unit." He has discovered 
^hat tho average number of words per T-unit is the most sigr^ificant score in correlating, 
students' writing ability with grade level. On this vital score the sixth graders regis ered a 
gain of over 45% in a single year, which put them well ahead of both the control group 
students and the youngster! whom Dr. Hunt, himself, had studied. The Weehawken students 
were also writing longer dependent clauses. They were using more series of words and word 
groups to convey greater amounts of information. They were moving parts of their sen- 
fences around to a larger extent to vary their writing style a.id give better emphasis to the 
most important words and phrases. 

Above all the students tended to write a higher proportion of complex and compound 
sentences and fewer simple sentences. The ability to combine simple sentences into complex 
and compound sentences is one of the surest signs of growth in writing If g'sp 
. itself even at the third grade level. And, in most cases, it was accompani 'd by a b6tter grasp 
of punctuation and of correct spelling. 
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The evaluation disclosed that the Weehawken students had progressed in three ways: 
They had gained longitudinally with respect to most of the criteria. They had also shown 
considerably greater improvement than the control group students taught by traditional 
methods. And, finally, the/ had scored far better on the relevant criteria than^had students 
in Dr. Hunt's research [iopulation. This last point is especially impressive, for the young 
writers whom Hunt studied were middle class children, for, whom English was the first 
language. The VVcchawken students, on the other hand, include a large number of students 
for whom English is a second language. 

The follow-up study in the program's second year indicated that these same students 
have generally continued to show improvement in their writing. 

The compositions themselves also showed growth in important aspects of writing which 
cannot be measured. The students' vocabulary, for instance, was rich and varied, and impres- 
'sive for its maturity even in the lower elementary grades. It was also well organized. The 
stories revealed a clear sense of purpose and sequence. 
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COSTS 

The bulk of the ESEA, Title 111 development grant for this project covered the stipends for 
the project staff. Consultant help was provided by Professors Ted Lane and Edwin Ezor of 
Jersey City State College, and several members of the district staff: the Elementary Educa- 
tion Supervisor, the head of the high schooi English department, and principals. 
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-I he cost of replicating the program is basically that of staff training and follow-up - 
supervision. Provision must be made for continuing help, encouragement and support of 
staff. The manual written by the project staff is available at cost. Materials to .ntroduce the 
prog am (file folders, duplicating papers, etc.) can probably be absorbed w.thm presen 
budgetT. Savings may be realized if the district staff decides to discontinue using special 
workshops or textbooks to teach writing as is the case in the Weehawken system. 

DISSEMINATJON MATERIALS AND SERVICES 

Geheral information about the program mky be obtained from an overview brochure which 
is available free of charge from the project director. The following nriaterials prepared by he 
project staff are available at cost. Checks or purchase orders should be made payable to the 
Weehawken Board of Education and accompany an o'der for materials to the project 
director. 

Individualized Language Arts: $ 1 .00 

A Prospectus (19 pages) 

Teacher's Resource Manual $1 2.50 for the first copy 

(309 pages) Additional copies, $10.00 

The project staff offers a two day training session plus follow;up consultation to educators 
who make a commitment to replicate the program. There is no charge for the training 
rervicS of the project staff. For information about the program and its -dissemination 
services and materials please contact the project director in writing. 

CONTACT PERSON 

J eanette Alder, Project Director 
Principd, Roosevelt School 
Louisa Place 

Weehawken, New Jersey 07087 . 
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Institute for Political and Legal Education 

Margate, New Jersey 




OVERVIEW ' 

Under the direction of the staff of the Institute for Political and Legal Education (IPLE), 
high school teachers and students in twenty-seven N'ew Jersey districts have participated in a 
year long social studies program to examine voter education, Nev^ Jersey state and local 
government, and individual rights. Each unit of study involves classroom v^ork, often includ- 
ing the participation of persons active in government or politics, and v^ork in the commun- 
ity that may lake students to local pv state legislative bodies. The IPLE staff conducts the 
initial training required by teachers entering the program v/ho are a^ked to bring.one of their 
students to the training program also. These students can subsequently act as resources for 
their teachers. The Institute also provides supplementary programs throughout the year for 
all participating teachers and all of their students. These activities include four Saturday 
workshops addressing critical aspects of the curriculum plus a three day Model Congress that 
supplements the government unit. The Institute staff has prepared resource materials for 
both teachers a.",d students which are available at cost. ~ 

The program ^was designed to prepare high school students to fulfill the legal and 
political responsibilities which they may assume at the age of eighteen. These responsibilities 
include voting, eligibility for political office, and entering into legal contracts. The need for 
the program was established through a survey of a randomly selected group of six hundred 
New Jersey high school students which reveaied that 81% of the students did not know how 
to register to vote or how to use a voting machine; 67% did not know how their local 
governing body functioned; 45% did not know how a.piece of legislation became state law; 
and 79% had n^ver met elected officials of any level of governnYent. 

In 1974 the Institute's program was endorsed by the Dissemination Review Panel of the 
U.S. Office of Education for national dissemination. The progam is disseminated widely in 
New Jersey and after one year of national dissemination to many other states as well. 
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ESSENTIAL/feLEMENTS OPTHE PROGRAM 

The program's replication by a district is defined by the Dse of the curriculum as speoified . 
below and by participation in at least three annual workshops and j:he three day IVlpdel 
Congress Districts from states other than New jersey that wish to adopt the program must 
provide among themselves or through an outside agency for the annual ..workshops and 
Model Congress. / * 

Curriculum / 

The curriculum should be implemented in one or more of the following three units, each to 
comprise the number of components specified: 



I Voter Education 
(5 out of,7) 

1. Voter Registration 

2. Canvassing 

3. Compaigning 

4. Simulated Election 

5. Issue analysis center 

6. Election information center 

7. Campaign registration center 



II State Government 
(5 out of 8) 

1 . Local government study 

2. County government study 

3. State government study 

4. Lobbying 

5. Social research 

6. Community project 

7. Simulations 

8. Model Congress 



III Individual Rights: Freedom of Expression - Fair Trial vs. Free Press 

(5 out of 6) 

1. Foundations of law 

2. Fair trial vs. free press 

3. Free speech 

4. Case studies 
// 5. Moot courts 

6. Simulations 



These units may be adopted and/or adapted in any the following combinations: I; I 
and II; I and III; II and III; I, II, and III. 

Each unit Includes class work, participation in seminars, volunteer activity in the com- 
munity, and inclusion of resource persons from the community in classroom activities. 
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Annual workshops anilJVIodel Congress 

The following activities are scheduled in igTS-Ve^^for the students and teachers of New 
Jersey districts that are part of the Institute's program. ^ , 



Saturday workshops: 



Campaigns and Canvassing September 

S,tate Government November 

Individual Rights (teachers) Februar.y , 

Collective Bargaining ^ Februarys. 

Individual Rights (students) March 



Model Congress, May 1-3, 1976 

In addition the Institute staff will offer two supplementary training workshops for students 
who act as resource persons for their teachers. The workshops will be Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure and Bill Writing (NovembW) and Community Research Techniques (December). 
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feOALS. EVALUATION DES|t3N, AND RESULTS 
Goal#1 

After following the Institute's course of study, participating students will score significantly 
higher on the staff developed Test Of Political Knowledge than they did before entering the 
program. ' . ' _ 

The Test of, Political Knowledge was administered on a pre and ^ost basis to a represent- 
ative sample of students participating in the program ajid control group students following a 
traditional social studies program. Test scores were analyzed by a two-tai ed T-test which 
' showed that the students in the experimental group scored significantly higher on the 
posttest than did those in the control group. Thus Qoal #1 was achieved. 



Goal #2 
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The test was- administered on a pre and posttest basis to a representative sample of 
students^ participating ih the program and control sroup students following a traditional 
social studies program. The test data were analyzed by the Wilcoxon T-test which showed 
that the experimental group scored significantly better on the posttest^than did those in the 
control group. Thus Goal #2 was met* , 

COSTS ^ ^ ^ 

The bulk of the ESEA, Title III development grant for the Institute covered the cost of 
developing the curriculum and providing the Saturday v/orkshops for participating students 
and teachers. The cost of replicating the program is basically that of ^taff training, participa- 
tion in the annual IPLE Workshops and the Model Qpngress, follow-up supervision, materi- 
als, and evaluation. The materials developed by the Institute staff are available at cost. 
Participating districts must provide for the continued assistance, encouragement, and sup- 
port of staff. After the initial start-up investment for staff training and materials, the . 
program's maintenance should not require an increase in a district's current operating 
expenses. 

DISSEMINATION SERVICES AND MATERIALS 

The Institute for Political and Legal Education has been funded through ESEA, Title III to 
provide dissemination services and materials for teachers and studepts who wish to partici- 
pate in its programs. General information about the Institute is available upon request. 
On-site visitations to the classrooms of participating teachers may be arranged for interested 
persons. Members of the Institute staff are available to visit school districts to explain the 
program. 

A five day training program with follow-up consultations is available to the staffs of 
districts that sign a commitment to use the program. Each district or school staff will be 
trained both in groUp settings and separately to giye special reference to individual needs. 
The training will take place at a state college, in the consumer district, at an Educational 
Improvement Center, another site agreeable to ^\\ parties. 

This training program is also available to districts in states other than New Jersey 
provided that at least twelve districts are willing to participate and provide among them- 
selves or with an outside agency f jr the annual supplementary workshops and Model Congress. 

There is no charge for the services of the project staff. Consumer districts are responsible 
for costs incurred by their staffs for training and program installationgThe following materi- 
als were prepared by the IPLE staff and may be purchased at cost. Checks or purchase 
orders should be made payable to the Institute for Political and Legal Education and 
accompany an order. . * 
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Voter Education 

(A 103 page manual for 

student and teachers) 

State Government: The 
Decision Making Process 
(A 283 page manual for 
students and teachers) 

Fair Trial vs. Free Press 
(A 63 page manual for 
teachers) 

Individual* Rights 

{A 133 pjge manual for 

teachers) 



Price to be determined 



Price to be determined 
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Price to be determined 



Price to be determined 




Fiimstrip-tape: "JM Legislators: New Jersey Assemblymen and Senators" 
Filmstrip-tape: "The New Age of Majority" 
Fiimstrip-tape: "How to Register" 
Filmstrip-tape: "How to Use a Voting Machine" 



$6.00 
$6.00 
$6.00 
$6.00 



Inquifres about the dissemination services ind materials available from the lns.tityte staff, 
should be addressed to the director. 

CONTACT PERSON 

Barry Lefkowitz, Director , . 

Institute for Political and Legal Education 
c/o Educational Improvement Center-South 

P.O.Box 426 

Pitman, New Jersey 08071 ' ' ^. - - 

(615^9)589-3410 ■ ■ ^ ''■ ^ ' . ' 
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In the first year of the MOPPET prcigram, the originating district received no outside 
funding. The lessons were taught largely Mh materials already amiable with an^ additional 
expenditure of about $200. This point is made to show that akmost any school or district 
can afford to begin to use the lessons. I • . 

DISSEMINATION MATERIALS AND SERVICES 

Project MOPPET has been funded by ESEA, Title III as a demonstration site where visitors 
may see the program in action, examine its materials, and receive training and follow-up 
consultation in its replication. A brochure which-gives an overview of the program is avail- 
able free of charge from the project director. A descriptive film-strip-tape may be borrowed 
The project's materials are available at cost. Checks should be made out to the Woodbridge 
Board of Education and checks or a purchase order should accompany an order formaterials. 

MOPPET Lessons, K-6 $10.00 
(331 pages) 

Separate manuals of the K-3, 
and 4-6 lessons are available 
for $6 each. , ' 

MOPPET: How to Do It, 
A Replication Manual 
(87 pages) 

MOPPET Training Manual: 
The MOPPET Process 
Indepth study of the 
MOPPET lesson 
(200 pages) " 

Dufing the academic year 1975-76, the MOPPET staff will condxjct a series "f training 
workshops in the teaching of all categories of the MOPPET lessons'. These workshops will be 
hdd in Woodbridge and are open to all interested parties whose districts have made a 
commitment to implement the program. Limited follow-up consultation .s also available 
fronn th^ project staff. 

There is no charge for the training and consultation services of the MOPi'ET. Consumer 
distrlcts a e responsible for the costs of replicating MOPPET in another site Inquiries about 
.dissemination services and materials should be made in writing to the project director. 

CONTACT PERSON 

Alfred D. Kohler, Director 

Project MOPPET 

School No. 18 

Indiana Avcpue 

Iselin, New Jersey 08830 

(201) 283-0330 



$ 3.00 



Price to be 
determined 
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Pollution Control Education Center 



Union, New Jersey 

■ ^/ 

OVEt^yiEW 

A total classroom instructionar program in pollution controj education for elementary, 
junior high, and senior high is being produced through the Pollution Control Education 
Center. The program has beqn designed to develop students' interest in the wise use and 
preservation of the biosphere and to give them an understanding of the threat that an 
industrialized society poses to the balance of the ecosystem. 

The materials for the. elementary grades are being published commercially for national 
distribution. Materials for the secondary grades are distributed by the Union Tov^nship 
Board of Education. Unit content is varied and includes comprehensive coverage of the 
topics of solid v^aste and sev^age treatment, and air, water, thermal, marine and seashore, 
and urban pollution. In other *Units pupils are actively involved in the critical environmental 
problems of open lands, wildlife, wetlands preservation, energy conservation, resource 
management, and community response - all presented in scientifically accurate and socially 
responsible /settings. 

Each multi-media instructional kit engages a class in a variety of pupil centered, hands- 
on, problem solving activities which involve students in practical decisions concerning the 
appropriate responses they can make as citizens in order to solve environmental problems. 
The kits include imaginatively illustrated student booklets which relate new ideas to the 
students' own experiences. Student investigations provide pupils with the opportunities to 
have first hand experience with-pollution and pollution control processes. These experiences 
are described on- spirit-masters, experiment sheets, and activity cards so that a teacher may 
readily individualize instruction to meet a class member's specific needs and interests. The 
material in each kit is designed to be taught as a one or two week unit. 

\ Avidiovisuals enable pupils to observe phenomena which cannot be duplicated in the 
classrpom. Filmstrips and film-loops, overhead transparencies, and audio cassettes are in- 
cluded in each kit to aid class discussions of important ideas. A comprehensive teachers' 
gi^ide enables a teacher to handle the program without specialized training. The guide 
coordinates all of the elements of a kit. The guide contains.an outline of the basic objectives 
of \the unit in terms of ''attitudes and values, knowledge and skilfs." A convenient chart '^s 
provided fop' scheduling the unit's work. Tests based on the material covered in the unit's 
worik' are induded for appropriate grade levels. 
\! / • ' 

the p/ogram is appropriate for inclusion in regular science, health and urban or social 
studies programs as well as for instruction in environmental science. The program is designed 
for lisje by the regular classroom teacher. 
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In 1974 this program was endorsed for national dissemination by the Dissehninatioa 
Review Panel of the United States Office of Education and is used by school districts 
throughout the country. ^ 

ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF THE PROGRAM 

The program's use in another district is defined by inclusion of one or more units of study 
in the curriculum. . - - 

GOAL, EVALUATION DESIGN, RESULTS 
Goal 

Students in the program will increase their knowledge of topics related to controlling 
pollution of the environment. 

Fourth fifth, and sixth grade classes in the Union Township schools were used for this 
evaluation.AII classes selected were of heterogeneously assigned pupils. Experimental classes 
were those who received instruction using the project materials. Two types of control classes 
were established. The first of these. Control Group A, was given the pretest and posttests 
and received instruction in the same subject matter as the experimental group. Commercial 
and trade materials from a variety of publishers were used, but not the project materials 
The second control group. Group B, was given only the pretests and posttests and was not 
given instruction on the subject matter. Th.e tests used were the unit tests developed by the 
project staff. 

The experimental group was significantly higher than comparison Group A on the five 
unit comparisons. This finding indicates that students who use the project materials learn 
more about pollution control than do students who receive trauitional instruction m the 
same subject.matter but do not use the project materials. 

The experimental group was significantly higher than control group B on all five units 
This was an expected result since the contiu! group received no instruction on the buoject ot 
pollution control. This comparison was necessary, however, to demonstrate that students 
were not learning about pollution contfol through other channels. 

COSTS . \ 

The ESEA Title III development grant cove\d the cost of staff salaries, including stipends 
for teachers who contributed written material^and equipment for the production of ma- 
terials. Costs to users of the program will be primarily those of the individual units of 
instruction and, if required, staff training. 
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DISSEMINATION MATERIALS AND SERVICES 



The Pollution Control Education Center in Union is funded by ESEA, Title ill as a demon- 
stration site to offer interested persons the opportunity to see the program in classrooms, 
talk to teachers who participated in its development and now use it as part of the regular 
curriculum, examine program materials, and receive limited inservice training in the use of 
the materials. 

The following units developed by the project staff have been published as ^'Priority One: 
Environment'' and are available for purchase from McGraw-Hill, Webster Division. Permis- 
sion has been granted by the New Jersey Department of Education for the Union Township 
Public Schools to copyright the materials and receive the royalties from their sale. The 
royalties are being used to support the curriculum work of the Pollution Control Education 
Center. 
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Unit prices for the kits range from $85 to $1 35. Each kit provides one to two weeks of 
instruction for one class. The prorated per pupil cost for each unit of instruction can be 
figured to be $.20 or less per pupil in a school of average size where the kits are used 
throughout the year. The materials in the kits are reusable. 

Recommended for Grades 4, 5, and 6 (published spring 1973): 

Air Pollution Marine and Seashore Pollution 

Solid Waste Management ' Thermal Water Pollution 

Water Pollution The Great Swamp ^ 

Recommended for Grades 1, 2, and 3 (published spring 1974): 

Priority One: Environment Level 1 
Priority One: Environment Level 2 
Priority One: Environment Level 3 

The following units will be distributed at cost from the Pollution Control Education 
Center in the Union Public Schools, in whose name they are copyrighted. A typical burchase 
price will be $60. The prorated per pupil cost for each unit of instruction will be ess than 
$.15 in a school of average size, where the kits are used throughout the year. 1 

Recommended for the secondary grades (available fall 1975): 1 

The Energy Challenge Protecting Our Water Supplies \ 

Air Pollution and Your Health Open Lands and Wildlife \ 

Inquiries about the dissemination services and materials available should be made in 
writing to the project director. ■ ' ■ 

CONTACT PERSON 

» 

Charles Murphy, Project Director- 
Principal, Battle Hill Elementary School 
Union Township Board of Education 
2369 Morris Avenue 
Union, New Jersey 07083 
(201) 688-1200 
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SEE: Specific Education of the Eye 



Union, New Jersey 



OVERVIEW 



Our population is visually illiterate. Most people are not trained in the skills of seeing. They 
^are unable to perceive fully what they see. Their vision is general rather than specific; thMS 
they perceive only the obvious and usually miss th^ subtle nuances and relationships which 
define the uniqueness of an experience. Since awareness precedes learning, the lack of 
perceptual ability is a deterrent to learning. Project SEE is designed to offset this perceptual 
hiatus by developing in children the visual skills, and physical and mental discipline requisite 
to significant, meaningful learning. . *" . 

skills of elementary school students. The kindergarten and first grade material^ have been - 
designed and field tested and are now part of the curriculum in the Union public schools. 

Th^Project SEE lessons are taught by classroom teachersi^ approximately fifteen minutes 
each day. The lessons are a series of visuals of which one is^ntroduced in eath lesson. The 
students analyze the visual and its contextual relationships, iXentify objects (n the immedi- 
ate environment which contains elements of the visual, and r&^icate the visual, A review 
lesson takes place at the completion of every four visuals. 

For the kindergarten program there is a series of forty visuals. They start with the most 
elementary single line element and progress to two noninteracting lines, two interacting 
lines, elements made up of three components, simple shapes, shape-line combinations, and 
shape-shape combinations. The elements of each visual are placed in a frame so that the 
students see them as part of a greater totality and analyze them with reference to their 
position in the frame. 
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Beginning Visuals of the Kindergarten ProgVam 
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Thethirtyvisualsforthefirstgrade program contain more difficult and complex elements. 
Students begin with a review of the last ten visuals of the, kindergarten program and then 
progress to shape within shape combinations, shapes intersectmg and overlaping other 
shapes, and shapes juxtaposed to give the illusion of a third d.mens.or.. The students ae- 
scribe the visuals, relate them to the environment, and replicate them as was done m the 
kindergarten program. .. * 

in 1974 this program was endorsed for national dissemination by the Dissemination 
Review Panel of the United States Office of" Education. As a result of three years of 
dissemination Project SEE is used in over SOO.classrooms in approximately twenty-five 
states. 

ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF THE PROGRAM • , " 

The replication of this pr'ogram in another site is defined as the use of the prescribed 
instructWal^jmam>.kind^ 

mately-fifteen minutes per lesson over a seven month period. 





GOAL, EVALUATION DESIGN, RESULTS 



Goat 

Students in project classes will show significant growth in visual literacy, that is, their ability 
to perceive the visual field with greater specificity. 

Before the start of the program both experimental and control groups were pretested for 
comparability. PapciS were randomly selected from the total experimental and control 
groups. The Simkov Perceptual Organization Inventory (SPOl) was used to gather baseline 
data. 

Project and control students were pretested on both the SPOl and the three Knobler 
scales. The two groups were comparable on the Simkov and on two pf the three Knoblers. 
On Knobler 1, SEE pupils were significantly higher than controls. (The analysis of posttest 
--data allowed for tWs difference thfCHigh arr analysis of covamrrce w^ means.) 

After six months of SEE, project and control classes were again tested. Both the Simkov 
and Knobler tests were used. An analysis of covariance was performed on posttest data for 
the Simkov and the three parts of the Knobler scales 'for fifty-two project and fifty control 
students. There were significant differences in favor of the project group on all four tests 
(and sub-tests). 

These data indicate that the goal was accomplished by Project SEE during this six 
month period. Project children scored higher .on the criterian referenced, locally developed 
Knobler Test and Simkov Test as expected. 

The second, year program was an extension of th^ first in content. Testing continued 
among kindergarteners nn an experimental and control basis as a check on the first year 
results. The testing yielded results at a slightly higher level of significance than had been 
obtained the first year. The number of students in the kinciergarten experimental class was 
770. 

First grader experimental and control groups -took the Knobler tests on a pre and post 
basis. The experimental group consisted of thirty-eight first graders of whom twenty-two 
had had one year of SEE and sixteen had not. The control group included forty first graders 
who had not worked with SEE. The SEE experimental group'scored significantly better on 
all three parts of the Knobler scales in posttesting. 

COSTS 

The ESEA, Title lil developmentai grant for this prog^m covered primarily the cost of staff 
time and materials. . 

• The program's adoption cost is approximately $20 per clas$room for a set of instruc- 
tional materials including the "Out of Sight*' game for one teacher. Per-pupil costs will be 
reduced if teachers share materials. 

\ .' ' . 
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DISSEMINATION SERVICES AND MATERIALS 

The Union Township public schools are funded.by ESEA, Title llf as a demonstration site 
to pmvide" interested educators the opportunity to see the program in f J^";^^^^";'"^^^^^^ 
materials, receive training in its replication, and purchase the materials. A brochure describe 
hg the project, order foTms for materials, and a final report on the project's devdo^^^^^^^^^^ 
and evaluation may be obtained free of charge from the project ^'rector Instru lonal 
materials are available at cost. Checks or purchase orders should be made ou to Project SEE 
- Union Township Board of Education and accompany an order for materials. 

The project staff ha^prepared the following materials.which are available at cost to inter- 
ested educators. 

Level I Instructional Package . $20.00 

Including: .... ^ ' <• 

40 Level I Instructional visuals - _____ ... , . 

„ t€Vei"H€a€lW-5^ti+d©-- — ^ — *^^^ ^ ^..^.^..^^^^ - - .^^ ^- ---- 

♦Spirit masters for the KNOBLER 
PERCEPTUAL DEVELOPMENT SERIES . ^ 

■ pre and post tests. Level I ^ - . . 

^♦Mimeograph stencils for daily and review 
work sheets 

OUT OF SIGHT perception game 

Level II Instructional Package 

Including'. 

40 Level II Instructional visuals 
Level II teacher's guide 
♦Spirit masters for the KNOBLER 
PERCEPTUAL DEVELOPMENT SERIES 

pre and post tests, Level It 
♦Mimeograph stencils for daily and review 
-- work sheets 

12 photographs of Mocks 
OUT OF SIGHT perception game 

TACTUAL Instructional Package 

Including: 

24 Three-dimensional instructional cards 
6 student construction work cards with 
plastic pieces • 
Teacher's guide 

Project SfeE Filmstrip-tape a 

♦Instructional materials may be considered non-expendable 
except for the spirit masters and the mimeograph stencils. 
When necessary, replacements for these components may be 
ordered separately at the cost of $3.00 for each. 



$20.00 



$20.00 



$ 5.50 




The project's development staff offers a two-hour training program for edu<^^tors com- 
mitted to uSing the program. Arrangements for the '^-^-'^^^^^^^^^^^ 

director. The staff is also available to give orientation presentations to district staff, and to 
provide folloY/-up consultation to those using the program. There is no. charge for these 
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Inquiries about the program and its dissemination services and materials should be 
in writing to the project director. 

CONTACT PERSON 

MiUon Knobler, Project Director 
Director of Art 

Union Township Public Schools . 
2369 Morris Avenue 
Union, New Jersey 07083 
(201) 688-1200 
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Senior Elective Program 
Rumson-Fair Haven Regional High School 

Rumson, New Jersey 

OVERVIEW 

A new senior elective program was designed by eighteen high' school students and six high 
school faculty members in the summer of 1971. The project was initiated as part of an 
effort to update curriculum and as a complement to the construction of an open space 
building to be used exclusively by seniors. The study group made the following recom- 
mendations to the Board of Education: 

1) Redesign the school calendar from four marking periods to five, called "facets," each to 
conclude with one of the regular vacation periods. 

2) Encourage students to telescope the traditional academic courses into the first three-years 
of high school, thus leaving the senior year primarily for elective courses. 

3) Design senior elective courses to reflect student and faculty interests. Electives should 

, ^ va'y in length from one to five facets and be graded either pass-fail or with letter grades 
according to student choice. 

4) Encourage seniors to develop independent study projects under the guidance of a 
faculty member during the middle two or three facets. 

5) Assign bnibrs randomly to small discussion groups or "precepts;' led by faculty mem- 
' bers whose goals would be to provide support for independent study and contribute to 

individual understanding through group interaction. 

6) Allow seniors the freedom of an open campus whereby they attend classes but need not 
be present during unscheduled time. 

The 1971-1972 school year was devoted to refining these curricular suggestions. 
Teachers Worked on new courses of study. Administrators, department chairmen, guidance 
lounselorrand teachers were trained in alternative teaching styles. Preceptors were chosen 
nd St den s were assigned randomly to th.m. Students were carefully counseled o ma e 
certain that course selections would support anticipated education and vocational pursuits, 
and a master schedule was drawn up for the new curriculum. ' 

Concurrent with the curriculum revision an open-space building was erected. It consists 
' of ^ve earning areas each of which may be subdivided by flexible, movable partitions. 
" ?Lkins chairs arm chairs, study booths, tables and open-offices were selected in keeping 

Sth lh! needs' o e^^^^^^ Learning areas were outfitted with b'ackboard space, 

; Section screens and storage closets. The senior building with its J^/-;!-'"- °P-^^^^;" 

September.,1972, and is now fully supported by the local Board of Education. The program 

serves approximately 270 students per year. 
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In 1974 this program was endorsed for national dissemination by the Dissemination 
Review Panel of the United States Office.of Education, 

ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF THE PROGRAM 

The program's replication in another site is defined by: 

^ U,. 1) independent study programs , 

2) mini-courses 

3) preceptorials 

GOALS, EVALUATION DESIGN, AND RESULTS 

In this study, the students totally participating in the alternative program at Rumson-FaH* 
Haven High School; were considered the "treatment*' group. Students completing a conven- 
tional program at a school in another district were the '^comparison** group. ' 
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The comparison of the students in the two schools shows, that although they are not 
identical, they are all clearly at the upper end of both the Intelligence and socio-economic 
scales. To the extent that the populations are different, that of the comparison school is 
slightly higher on both the intelligence and socio-economic scales necessitating a statistical 
adjustment. . ■ ■ 

All tests were administered two weeks before graduation to a random sample of sixty- 
three seniors from Rumson-Fair Haven, and a random sample of seventy-three seniors from 
the conventional high school. 

Gdal#1 

Rumson-Fair Haven Regional Senior High- School stydents participating totally in the alter- 
native senior year program will achieve as well as students participating in a conventional 
program in their knowledge and use of social studies concepts. 

The Sequential Test of Educational Progress U: Social Studies (1969) was used to test 
this goal. The rationale for this selection of the sociaf'Studies area is that it is considere'd the 
Tnost "innovative" aspect of the elective program. 

The Rumson and control students in another district were compared using an analysis of 
covariance. On the STEP Social Studies Test no significant difference was obtained, indi- 
cating that the two programs were producing the same amount of learning in social studies.- 
The adjusted means slightly favor Rumson-Fair Haven students, although the difference is 
small. 

Goal #2 

Rumson-Fair Haven Regional High School Seniors participating totally in the alternative 
senior year program will significantly exceed students participating in a conventional- pro- 
gram in their satisfaction with and interest in their current' educational experience. 

Tw6 indices of school sentiment were used. The first. Imagine That is a measure pri- 
marily of attitudes toward the teaching process experienced. The second, the Sc/700/ Sen?/- 
ment Index developed by the Instructional Objectives Exchange (lOX) at U.C.L.A., meas- 
ures general attitudes toward the whole school experience. 

■ On Imagine That, the Rumson-Fair Haven seniors have a significantly higher adjusted 
mean than high school seniors in a conventional program. The Rumson-Fair Haven seniors 
feel significantly better toward the teaching that they have experienced in the alternative 
program In addition to this, the results 00 the Schoof Sentiment Index also support th? 
finding that the Rumson-Fair Haven seniors feel better about their school experiences. The 
Rumson-Fair Haven seniors have a significantly higher adjusted mean than the high school 
seniors in a conventional program. 
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COSTS , 

The bulk of the ESEA, Title III development grant supported the 1971 summer planning 
work and the costs' of a staff development program. Replication costs will vary with the 
staff and curriculum resources of potential consumer districts. Provision must be made for 
-Cooperative planning among students and staff, curriculum revision, and- staft preparation. 
To some extent these costs should be covered by a reallocation of currentexpenditures. 

•DISSEMINATION SERVICES AND MATERIALS /: 

The Rumson-Fair Haven Regional High School has been funded by ESEA, Title " ' as a 
demonstration site where visitors may see the senior elective program m operation and talk 
• to participating^tudentsfand staff. Requests for a visit and/or a brochure describing the 
program should be made to the project director. 

For educators who sigh a commitment to replicate the program, the Rumson-Fair Haven 
staff Will offer training and follow-up consultation free of charge. Inquiries about tramsng 
should be made in writing to the project director. 

the administrative and teaching staff of the Rumson-Fair Haven Regional High School 
district have prepared the following materials which are available to interested educators 
free or at cost.' Checks should be made payable to the Rumson-Fair Haven Board of Educa- 
tion and orders for materials should-be accompanied by either a check or^a purchase order 
and mailed to the project director. 



Final Project Report 

A Resource Compendium and Profile 
of the Rumson-Fair Haven Regional 
Senior Elective Program (Outlines 
of seventy-six mini-courses) 



Free of charge 
$7.00 



$8.00 



Filmstrip-tape: 
The Senior Elective Program * ^» 

Inquiries about the project and its dissemination services and materials should be made 
to the project director. ' - . , . 

CONTACT PERSON 

Newton Beron, Project Director 

Assistant Superintendent - 

Rumson-Fair Haven Regional High School * ^ 

Rumson, New Jersey 07760;* 0 / 

(201) 842-1597 / 



0 
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SECTION II: SUCCESSFUL NEW JERSEY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
WHOSE MATERIALS MAY BE ORDERED. 

The four programs described in this section were developed through the New Jersey ESEA, 
Title III program and have prepared written and audio-visual materials whjch are available to 
interested educators. The projects are no longer funded to work with persons newly inter- 
ested in their programs although some members of the project staffs may be availaole on a 
limited basis to discuss their' programs with interested educators. In all cases materials may 
be ordered from the project directors. 



V 



A sampling of resource and curriculum materials 
produced by New Jersey validated projects. 
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Educational Services for Schoolage Parents 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 




/ 



OVERVIEW / 

Pregnant teenagers and their offspring are high risk individuals, medically, educationally, 
'and socially. Prematurity, as well as fetal, neonatal, and maternal mortality, occurs with high 
' frequency in this segment of the population. These teenagers often have an academic history 
' of poor motivation, excessive absence, and truancy. Their educational prognosis is, there- 
fore, usually poor. To combat -this situation, a program has been developed at New Bruns- 
wick's Family Learning Center to provide educational, nutritional, and social services.for 
pregnant students. A critical aspect of this program is the provision for each participant to- 
prepare and eat a nutrjitious lunch daily as part of the nutritional services. 

This program wat initiated in 1969 through an ESEA, Title III grant and is now fully 
i supported by the locial Board of Education. Approximately 50 students per year are served. 
The program's evaluation over a three year period showed that 1) the dropout rate among 
pregnant students wi substantially lowered, and, 2) that the babies born to participants in 
the program were sigtiificantly above the average birthweight of babies born to teenagers in 
the state and the nation. 

The project staff Ls prepared an 81 page Resource Manual and an overview filmstrip- 
tape for use by interested educators. Persons interested in obtaining these materials should 
contact the project director. 

CONTACT PERSON 

Mrs. Anna Kelly, Project Director 

Director of Pupil Personnel, Services 

New Brunswick Public Sch(\ol5 — 

;225 Comstock Street 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 08902 

(609) 745-5000 
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Learning Center: 
Integrated Alternative to Special Education 

Winslow, New Jersey 



Learning Center: Integrated Alternative to Special Education, was designed to replace the 
isolated special education classrooms within the Winslow Township public schools. Students 
classified as neurologically impaired, perceptually impaired, and educable mentally retarded 
are not removed from the mainstream of education but, instead, are offered an educational 
program that includes activities in the regular classroom and supplemental instruction in a 
learning center. On the average, students spend half of their school day at each site. Their 
educational program is individualized to meet their specific needs. 

The learning centers are equipped with a wide variety of programmed, individualized, 
and multi-media instructional materials. Each learning center is staffed by a special educa- 
tion teacher, one student intern, and one paraprofessional. This staff is assisted by volunteer 
parents, college students, and retired persons. The staff and volunteers provide a generous 
amount of individual attention to the students. 

This program is fully described in Resource Room Approach to Mainstreaming: an 
Implementation Guide, Information about the guide and a brochure describing the project 
may be obtained from the project director. 

CONTACT PERSON 

John McCool, Project Director 
Winslow Township Public Schools 
Central Avenue 

Blue Anchor, New Jersey 08037 



Project Open Classroom 

Wayne,°Nlew Jersey 

Project Open Classroom is characterized the openness of administrators, teachers, and 
students to new ideas and initiatives, and their sensitivity to and support of other people. 
Teachers and students are freed from the constraints of time prescribed by a lock-step 
curriculum. Open classroom doors and halls allow students to move freely, yet with respon- 
sibility. Open curriculum choice permits students to work in areas of their interest, when 
and for the time they wish. The open classroom environment stimulates learning by provid- 
ing structure with choice for both students and teachers. 

The project staff recommends teaching strategies to foster individualized instruction 
such as task cards, learning centers, providing manipulative materials for students, flexible 
scheduling, and frequent regrouping of students to meet individual needs. The project's 
evaluation showed that students in Open* passroom had more positive attitudes and self 
concepts than did those in the control groups and that children maintained the same rate of 
cognitive development while in Open Classroom that they had prior to entering tha project. 

The following materials were prepared by the project staff and may be ordered from the 
project director. 



Checks or purchase orders should be made payable to: ProjectOpen Classroom, Wayne 
Board of Education and should accompany an order for materials. An overview filmstrip- 
tape may be borrowed. - 




Curriculum and resource materials of Project 
Open classroom which are available at cost. 
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Language Arts Kit (379 task cards for 
students, ages 6-11) 



$30.00 



Math TResource Files, Primary and 1 0.00 ( 

Intermediate levels 

(Each kit contains a skills array and suggested 
teaching strategies for these skills) 

■' ■ <?* 

Task Card Making Kit 10.00 
(48 tasktards that explain to teachers how to 
make task cards and provide ideas for them) 

How to set up a MATH LEARNING CENTER 12.00., 

(167 task cards for students plus instructions 

for teachers) " 



CONTACT PERSON 

Dr. Thelma Newman, Director 
Project Open Classroom 
P.O. Box 1 1 1 0 
Wayne, New iersey 07470 
(201) 696-3363 



\ .... 
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' Prescriptive Teaching Workshop 

New Providence, New jersey 

The Prescriptive Teaching Workshop is designed to raise the academic achievement of ele- 
mentary school students, grades 1 through 5, v^ho are hampered by neurological, language, 
and perceptual-motor problems. A Presci-iptive Teaching Workshop in each of four ele- 
mentary schools accommodates seriously disa\)led learners for part of the day. At other 
times, these students v^ork in regular classrooms v^ith individually prescfibed programs. 
Students whose disabilities are less severe v^ork only in the regular classroom but follov^ 
especially prescribed programs. The projeft's goal is to maintain the disabled learner in the 
regular classroom 'situation. The project v^as developed through an ESEA, Title III grant 
from 1969 to 1972- It nov^ serves approximately 135 students per year. 

The project's evaluation results shov^ed: 1) a significant reduction in the incidence of 
behaviors associated v^ith personal frustration among participating students andr.2) a signifi- 
cant increase in the incidence of student indication of success, adjustment, and a positive 
attitude tov^ard school. 

The project staff has prepared the follov/ing materials v/hich are available to interested 
educators and may be requested from the project disseminator. 

Resource Manual No charge 

A 67 page report on the ^ 
program and deiscription of its 
organization ^ 

Addendum to the Resource Manual No charge 

A 25 page discussion of the 
preparation of teaching prescriptions 

Overview filmstrip-tape May be borrowed 

CONTACT PERSONS 

Joseph Romanko, PjDject Director 
Director of Special Services 
New Providence Public Schools 
309 South Street . 
New Providence, New Jersey 07974 



Dolores Robertson 
Project Disseminator 
School Psychologist 
309 South Street 

New Providence, New Jersey 07974 
(201)464-9450- 
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Validated Educational Programs in New Jersey 

In 1973, the U.S. Office of Education instituted a procedure for the validation of educational programs as 
successful, cost-effective, and exportable. Since that time twenty-one educational programs in New Jersey 
have been so validated. At the time of publication of this manual the current year's validation process is still 
in progress and thus thi^ number may soon be increased. Of these programs, those which currently offer 
complete dissemination services are described in Section I and those whose written and/or audio-visual 
materials are available to interested persons are listed in Section II. 

Academic Advancement Program: Mathematics; Joseph Dempsey, Director, Morris Public Schools, Morris- 
town High School, 50 Early Street, Morristown, N.J . 079^0 , 

ACTIVE: All Children Totally Involved in Exercising'; Thomas Vodola, Director,, Township of Ocean 
Elementary School, bow Avenue, Oakhurst^ N.J. 07755 

Adult Vocational Guidance; Bernard Novick, Director, Woodbridge Township Board of Education, P.O. Box 
428, Woodbridge, N.J. 07095 ^ . 

Dale Avenue Project: Performance Objective Curriculum for Prekindergarten through Third Grade; Helen B. 
Hanson, Director, Dale Av&nue School, 21 Dale Avenue, Paterson, N,J . 07505 

Differential, Data Based Educational Programming for Teachers and Students; Palisades Park School Dis- 
trict, Barbara Pentre, Hilde Weisert, Codirectors, 249 Leonia Avenue, Bogota, N.J. 07603 

Educational Services for Schoolage Parents; Atina Kelly, Director, 225 Com^stock Street, New Brunswick, 
N.J. 08901 

• Glassboro Right to Read Program; Nicholas Mitcho, Dorothy Wriggins, Co-directors; Glassboro Board of 
Education, Bowe Boulevard, Glassboro, N.J. 08028 

Individualized Unguage Arts: Diagnosis, Prescription, and Evaluation; Jeanette Alder, Director, Principal, 
Roosevelt School, Louisa Place, Weehawken, N.J . 07087 • 

Institute for Political and Legal Education; Barry Lefkowitz, Director, c/o Educational Improvement 
Center-South, Glassboro-Woodbury Road, Box 426, Pitman, N.J . 08071 

Interning for Learning; Harry Brown, Project Director; Caroline Underkofler, Project Coordinator; Rio 
Grande Elementary School, Delsea Drive, Rio Grande, N.J . 08242 

Learncycle; Barbara Pentre and Hilde Weisert, Co-directors; 249 Leonia Avenue, Bogota, N.J. 07603 

Learning Center: Integrated Alternative to Special Education; John McCool, Project Director, Winslow/ 
Township Public Scjhools, Central Avenue, Blue Anchor, N.J . 08037 

LEM: Learning Experience Module; Eleanor Russo, Director, Hackensack Public Schools, 355 State Street, 
Hackensack, N.J. 07601 
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. Math Program; Michael Stillman^ Director, Wharton Borough Public Schoofs, E. Centpal Avenue, Wharton, 
' N.J. 07885 ' • 

MOPPET: Media Oriented Program Promoting Exploration in Teaching; Alfred Kohler, Director, School 
#18, Indiana Avenue, Iselin, N.J. 08830 

Multi-Media Mathematics Management System; John Mcjntyre, Director of Federal Funds, Glen Ridge 
School District^ Central School, 3 High Street, Glen Ridge, NJ. 07028 

c. 

Pollution Contt^l Education Center; Charles Murphy, Director, Union Township Board of Education, 2369 
Morris Avenue, Union, N.J. 07083 

Project HEAR: Human EducationarAwareness Resource; M.erle Breitenfeld, Director, 62 Halsted Street, 
East Orange, N.J. 07019 " 

Project Open Classroom; Dr. Thelma Newman, Director, P.O. Box 1110, Wayne, N.J. 07470 

SEE: Specific Education of the Eye: Milton Knobler, Director, Uniori Township Board of Education, 2369 
MprrisAvenue, Union, N.J. 07083 , ' 

Senior Elective Program; Newton Beron, Director, Rumson-Fair Haven Regional High School, Ridge Road, 
Rumson, N.J. 07760 



APPENDIX B 

\ New Jersey Programs Approved for National Dissemination 

The following programs developed in New Jersey liave been approved for national dissemination by tlie 
Dissemination Review Panel, United States Office of Education: 

ACTIVE: All Cliiidren Totally Involved in Exercising; Tliomas Vodola, Director, Townsliip of Ocean 
Elementary School, Dow Avenue, Oakliurst, N.J. 07755 

DalcAvenue Project: Performance Objective Curriculum for Prekinder^rten through Third Grade; Helen B. 
Hanson, Director, Dale Avenue School, 21 Dale Avenue, Paterson, N.J. 07505 

Educational Services for Schcolage Parents; Anna Kelly, Director, 225 Ccmstock Street, New Brunswick, 
N.J. 08901 

Glassboro Right to Read Program; Nicholas Miicho/Dorothy Wriggins, Co-directors; Glassboro Board of 
Education, Bowe Boulevard, Glassboro, N.J. 08028 

Individualized Language Arts: Diagnosis, Prescription, and Evaluation; Jeanette Alder, Director, Principal, 
Roosevelt School, Louisa Place, Weehawken, N.J. 07087 

Institute for Political and Legal Education; Barry Lefkowitz, Director, c/o Educational Improvement 
Center-South, Glassboro-Woodbury Road, Box 426, Pitman, N.J . 08071 

Learncycle; Barbara Pentre and Hilde Weisert, Co-directors; 249 Leonia Avenue, Bogota, N.J. 07603 

LEM: Learning Experience Module; Eleanor Russo, Director, Hackensack Public Schools, 355 State Street, 
Hackensack, N.J. 07601 

Linden Criterion Reading Instructional Project; Anita Schmidt, Director, 16 W. Elizabeth Avenue, Linden, 
N.J. 07036 

Pollution Control Education Center; Charles Murphy, Director, Union Township Board of Education, 2369 
Morris Avenue, Union, N.J . 07083 

SEE: Specific Education of the Eye; Milton Knobler, Director, Union Township Board of Education, 2369 
Morris Avenue, Union, N.J. 07083 

Senior Elective Program; Newton Beron, Director, Rumson-Fair Haven Regional High School, Ridge Road, 
Rumson, N.J. 07760 
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APPENDIX C 
Dissemination Resource Materials ' 

The following publications were written as part of the dissemination work of the Division of Research, 
Planning and Evaluation, Department of Education, State of New Jersey and are available free bf char<ge, 
upon request. v 



Educational Programs that Work Developed throughout the Untied States, 1 974 - , 
ESEAyTiile 1 1 ^Dissemination Application, \91S'l 6 : 
Evaluation Reports for the New Jersey ESEA, Title III, Dissemination Program] 1972^73, 1973-74, 1974-75 
N&w Jersey ES^A, Title III, Copyright and Dissemination Guidelines, 1 972 ' . 

Pathways to Success, A Manual for the Dissemination of Successfu) EjJucatfona[ Programs, 1574 

••• - J - 

Dissemination materials prepar^^ by the staff? of individljaLprogratyis are available fr^^e of charge^pr at coh 
from the projfect directors and are listed as part of each projecJ:*s description. 
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APPENDIX D 

. Projects that are Funded for National Dissemination in 
States other than New Jersey 

Fifty-six successful educational programs in states other than New jersey have been approved by the 
Dissemination Review Panel of the U.S. Office of Education for national dissemmation and ^|;^^^ed by 
nsOF throueh ESEA Title Ml, Section 306, to offer dissemination services and materials to interesteo 
per° ns th^^^^^^^^^ These progr;ms will be described in detail in Educational Programs that 

Work, Volume II (1975). 

Persons interested in these programs are invited to contact the program staffs directly, the Educational 
Improvement Centers: South and Northwest, or the State Dissemmation ^^^^'^^^'/'^^^^^^^^ 
of Research, l?lanning and Evaluation. The appropriate catalogue may be requested from the EIC i or the^ 
Division of Research, Planning, and Evaluation. 

Suggested contact persons: 

State Dissemination Facilitator Project 
Division of Research, Planning and Evaluation 
Department of Education 
(609)396-5251/5291 

Martine Brizius 
jamesGifford 
Arthur Spangenberg 

Educational Improvement Center, Northwest 
Haiko Drive, Cedar Knolls (201) 539-0331 

Diane Dvorin Weintraub 

Educational Improvement Center, South 
Woodbury-Glassboro Road, Pitman (609) 589-3410 

Charles Barth 

Added Dimensions to Parent and Preschool Education 
Early childhood program intensifying relationship 
between teachers and parents. 

Project Adventure 
Hamilton, Massachusetts 

Adds an experience base to a standard high school curriculum. 

Alphaphonics - 

San Francisco, California 

Reading readiness lessons in letter names and sounds. 
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The Alternate Learning Project (ALP) 
Providence, Rhode Island 

Community based experimental urban high school combining a strong basic skills program with site place- 
ment activities and continuous counseling. 



Project Catch-Up 
Newport Beach, California 

Diagnostic-prescriptive compensatory education focusing on remediation in math and language, multi- 
cultural activities and parent involvement. 

Conceptually Oriented Math Program (COMP) f 
Columbia, Missouri 

Individualized mathematics, grades 1 -8, based upon a skills sequence, z 

-Drug Prevention Education Program 
Appleton, Wisconsin 

Program to inform students, grades 1-6, about drugs and develop critical attitudes regarding their use. 



ECOS Training Institute • 
Yorktown Heights, New York 

Incorporates environmental education into existing curriculum and uses the community as a resource and a 



classroom. 



Early Childhood Prescriptive Curriculum Demonstration Center 
Miami, Florida 



Individualized diagnostic-prescriptive first grade.curriculum for high risk students. 



Early Prevention of School Failure 
Peotone, lllincis 

Screening of preschool children to diagnose learning disabilities and social or emotional problems. 



\ 



Engineered Classrooms 
Papillon, Nebraska 



Diagnostic-prescriptive, individualized instruction for special education students including those who are 
behaviorally maladjusted. 



Exemplary Center for Reading Instructiop (ECRl) 
Salt Lake City, Unh 

Trains teachers in alternative teaching styles for the teaching of reading. 
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Project FOCUS 
St Paul, Minnesota 

A high-school program for disaffected youth using a school-within-a-school plan. 

Functional Analysis Systems Training (FAST) / 
Essexville, Michigan 

Mainstreaming of special education students. 
Hawaii English Program (Project ALOHA) 

San Jose, California / 

A total instructional system in language skills, literature, and language systems. ^'!''!\^^^^^^^ 

Int and a management system with a structure of goals and objectives for individualization in l^actng, 

modes and piitterns of learning. Includes peer-tutoring. ^ 

Project Health and Optimum Physical Education ^ ... / 

Ocilla, Georgia * / 

Uses movement education to teach awareness of body movements, balance, and self-confid^ce. Empha- 
sizes physical activities in which every child experiences success. 

Project Home-Base 

Yakima, Washington ^ ' " ' 

Home visit program to train parents to help their children develop intellectual and motor skills. 

Project HOST 
Vancouver, Washington 

Trains community volunteers and students as tutors for students of all ages. 

Project IDEA (Infant Deafness Educational Assistance) 
San jose, California 

Individual tutoring, home visits, and nursery school used to stimulate development for hearing impaired 
.children from birth through age three. 

Infant Deafness Educational Assistance (IDEA) 
Saratoga, California 

mrsery program for hearing impaired students that includes a parental role, i 

Project INSTRUCT 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Diagnostic-prescriptive language arts program. 
Instruction-Curriculum-Environment (I^E) 

Green Bay, Wisconsin ' . * i 

Environmental education that includes various teaching techniques. 
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Learning Disabilities: Early Identification and Intervention . 

New Orleans, Louisiana , . 

Procedures to identify learning disabled children in kindergarten and provide remediation in grades K-2. 

Learning to Read with,Symb'ols 
Sierra Conservation Center, California 

Teaching reading to adults using group instruction, learning stations, and worksheets. 

.Mathematic Prescriptions for Classroom Teachers 
Staten Island, New York 

Diagnc^stic-prescriptive approach to individualizing instruction in mathematics. 

New Adventure in Learning , , . ^ , 

Tallahassee,' Florida 

Q 

Primary level individualized instruction in basic skills emphasizing language and thinking skills. 

Nw Model Me Project * 
Lakewood, Ohio 

Experimental approach for secondary students* and teachers to study the causes and consequences of 
behavior and select alternatives to destructive behavior. 

Northwest Special Education Model . 
Lignite, North Dakota 

Diagnostic testing of learning disabled students to provido^basis for prescriptive tutoring. 

Occupational Versatility 
Seattle, Washington • . 

Student managed industrial arts program combining individual shops into a general shop and placing each 
student in charge of his/her own learning. Can be used with any industrial arts curriculum. 

Parent-Child Early Education Program *' \ 

Ferguson, Missouri ; 

A three-hour Saturday School for pre-school children that stresses parental involvement both in the school 
and through home v''"'ts and home activities. Emphasizes early identification of learning disabilities. 

Parent Readiness Education Center 
Detroit, Michigan 

Instruction for learning-disabled pre-K students in a one morning per week school program supple- 
mented by home activities. 

Positive Attitudes Toward Learning 
Bethalto, Illinois 

Teaching training through four performance based learning packages: Self-Concept, Individualized Teach- 
ing, Active Involvement, and Process. ' 



Project Pegasus-Pace 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

Reading instruction according to a skills hierarchy in sixteen sequential elementary levels. Continuous 
learning and differentiated staffing. 

Project R-3 

San Jpse, California 

Motivational program emphasizing student readiness, subject relevance and learning reinforcement through 
individualized instruction, intensive involvement and gaming/simulation. 

Re-Ed School of Kentucky 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Model residential and satellite day care programs for emotionally disturbed studerfts, ages 6-12. 

Project Simu-School 
Dallas, Texas 

Planning models for school administrators that may be used individually or integrated Into a total system of 
comprehensive educational planning. 

St. Paul Open School 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

A comprehensive, voluntary learning environment involving all members of the community - students, 
teachers, parents and others - in the learning process. 

Strategies in Early Childhood Education 
Waupun, Wisconsin 

Screens kindergarten stua^nts in motor development, auditory and visual perception, and language develop- 
ment, and provides follow-up through an jndividualized diagnostic-prf.scriptive teaching approacn. 

Project Success for the SLD Child 
Wayne, Nebraska 

Instruction for children v/ith specific language disabilities. 

Systems Directed Reading Project 
Elkhart, Indiana 

Remediation of reading and i.^^guage deficiencies K-5 through systems-based classroom instruction supple^ 
mented by a diagnostic-prescriptive reading center. 

Talents Unlimited ^ 
Mobile, Alabama 

Guides teachers to recognize and nurture talents in all children, including those in the areas of academics, 
creative thinking, communication, forecasting, decision-making. 

U-Sail 

Salt Lake City, Utah . 

Individualized instruction with curriculum support materials in math, language arts, social studies, science, 
early childhood education, and Spanish. 

Vocational Reading Power Project 
Pontiac, Michigan 

Reading instruction for the vocational school. 
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The following projects are approved and funded for national dissemination, but to date no information 
about them has been received. 

California Right to Read 
San Diego, California 

Cognitivcly Oriented Pre-Kindcrgartcn Program 
West Chester, Pennsylvania ^ 

Contract Learning in the Areas of Reading and Mathematics for Type A Mentally Handicapped 
Students In a Non-Segregated Setting 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Educational Remediation for Children with Learning Deficits through Precision Teaching 
Great Falls, Montana ' 

Family Oriented Structured Preschool Activity 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Home Start I r 
Waterloo, Iowa 

Organization of Community and School Staff for 
' Restructuring the School System 

New Haven, Connecticut 

pilot Project, Utilizing Supportive Personnel Using Behavior Modification Techniques with Articula- 
tory Disordered Children 
Burlington, Iowa 

Pre-K Prescriptive Teaching Program for Disadvantaged Children 
' with Learning Disabilittes 
Fargo, North Dakota 

Project KARE 

Blue Bell, Pennsylvania 

Project SHARE 
Crookston, Minnesota 

Urban Arts Program 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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